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ROME IN PAUL'S DAY. 



By Professor Henry F. Burton, 
University of Roche? ter. 



The limited interest of the apostle in the external features of the city. — 
The city architecturally: great changes in the century ending with Nero; 
much now most famous belongs to the later period; yet Rome already is the 
foremost city of the world in wealth and outward splendor. — The population 
of the city: variously estimated in numbers; heterogeneous in character. — 
The complex life of the city : politics a matter of the court only ; personal life 
in different ranks of society ; free citizens, rich and poor ; tradesmen ; f reed- 
men and slaves; family life ; foreign commerce; amusements; intellectual life, 
temporarily and partially repressed under Nero ; philosophy and religion. — 
The incoming of Christianity. 

It was in the spring or early summer of the year 62 A. D., 
that the apostle Paul, after his eventful voyage, landed at Puteoli, 
and, in charge of a centurion of the imperial guard, proceeded to 
Rome. Neither the apostle nor the historian of his travels have 
left us any hint of the impression which the city and its life made 
upon his mind. To a cultivated man, familiar from his youth 
with the older civilization of the eastern Mediterranean, acquainted 
certainly with Athens and probably with Alexandria, Rome and 
Roman society in the reign of Nero cannot have been uninterest- 
ing. Yet it is likely that Paul, absorbed as he was in the single 
aim of spreading the new faith, concerned himself little with what 
was unconnected with his life work. At Athens the noble temple 
architecture and the exquisite beauty of the statues of the gods 
seem only to have moved him to grief that the city was wholly 
given to idolatry, and the acute and refined Greek intellect 
impressed upon him that the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. It is to be remembered, too, that his status at Rome, — 
that of an appellant before the imperial court, — though by no 
means involving confinement within prison walls, nevertheless 
limited his opportunities of acquaintance with the splendor and 
activity of the life that surrounded him. But however isolated 
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from the life of Rome Paul himself may have been, it is of inter- 
est to us, as we read his letters and study his life, to undertake 
to picture it to ourselves, both on its material and its moral side. 

The century that began with the dictatorship of Julius Caesar 
and ended with the reign of Nero marks an epoch in the topo- 
graphical and architectural history of the city of Rome. Caesar, 
the real originator of the empire, and Augustus, who "found 
Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble," and their 
immediate successors, completely reconstructed the old city of 
the republic. During this period the Roman Forum was trans- 
formed from a market place, surrounded by shops and a few 
ancient temples and public buildings, into the brilliant central 
area of the imperial city, glittering with marble facades and gilded 
bronze statuary. Additional Fora — open squares surrounded by 
colonnades — were constructed on a still more magnificent scale 
in the vicinity of the Roman Forum. Scores of ancient temples 
were rebuilt and scores of new ones dedicated in every part of 
Rome. On the level ground in the Campus Martius and vicinity 
were erected theatres and race-courses and promenades and public 
baths. The Palatine hill became the official residence of the 
emperors, and contained the private palaces of the imperial family. 
The eastern hills and the bluffs above the Tiber were covered with 
the villas of the nobility, while the low-land along the river and 
between the hills was thickly built up with the tall tenements that 
housed the lower classes. Meanwhile Rome had outgrown its 
ancient walls, which were falling into decay, and a belt of subur- 
ban residences already encircled the city on all sides. 

But the splendor of Rome had but begun in the time of Nero. 
The Colosseum, the very type to modern eyes of ancient Roman 
greatness, and the Forum of Trajan, considered one of the chief 
wonders of Rome in the later empire, did not yet exist. The 
triumphal arches of Titus and Severus and Constantine and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius were not yet erected. The great 
structures of brick and concrete overlaid with marble, whose 
massive ruins everywhere attract notice in Rome, — the basilica of 
Constantine, Hadrian's temple of Venus and Rome, the palaces 
of Domitian, Hadrian and Severus on the Palatine, the baths of 
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Titus, Caracalla and Diocletian, the mausoleum of Hadrian, — all 
these belong, as the names of their imperial builders remind us, 
to the centuries after Nero. In fact, with three or four exceptions, 
such as the Pantheon, the mausoleum of Augustus, the temples 
of Saturn and Castor in the Forum, not one of all the great build- 
ings that Paul may have seen in Rome now survives except in 
insignificant and barely recognizable ruins. 

However, Rome in Paul's day was already the foremost city 
of the world in wealth and outward splendor. Alexandria was 
perhaps her equal in commercial enterprise, and Athens doubt- 
less excelled her in the perfection of her art as well as in beauty 
of situation. But Rome had for two centuries been gathering 
to herself the treasures of the Greek world, — not only its gold 
and silver and its paintings and sculpture, but its trained archi- 
tects and artists as well. The importation of works of art and 
art workers no doubt stimulated the growth of native talent, and 
in architecture at least the Romans developed an originality of 
the most valuable sort, — the power to combine anew and adapt 
to their own purposes already existing types. Rome in the first 
century was no doubt a parvenu still, with more wealth than taste, 
fond of extravagant display, yet shrewd enough to value the cul- 
ture of others, and to utilize it in building a capital fitted to express 
her military and political supremacy. 

Nothing is more difficult than to estimate with accuracy the 
population of an ancient city. The data for such a computation 
are vague or wholly lacking. Consequently the estimates made 
of the population of Rome made by careful scholars vary greatly 
— from half a million to three or four millions. The area that 
Rome is known to have covered might justify the largest estimate. 
We know, too, that the ordinary dwellings were great tenement 
houses as densely inhabited as those of modern cities. The streets 
were extremely narrow, at least in the center of the city, and so 
crowded that vehicles were not allowed within the walls. Recent 
investigations show that the suburbs also were well built up. On 
the other hand, it is to be considered that there was much space 
occupied by uninhabited buildings, like temples, basilicas, thea- 
ters, circuses and baths. Besides, there were great unoccupied 
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areas in the city, such as public parks and gardens, villas of the 
nobility with extensive grounds, and open squares for business or 
pleasure. An enumeration of the dwelling-houses in Rome has 
come down to us (it is uncertain to what period it refers), accord- 
ing to which there were 46,600 tenements or "blocks" and 1800 
isolated residences ; but this is of little value, as we have no 
knowledge of the average number of dwellers in each. Other 
facts throw light incidentally upon the problem. The Circus 
Maximus in Nero's time had seats for 250,000 spectators. 
More than 300,000 poor citizens received a daily allowance of 
grain from the public stores. This would certainly imply a large 
free population. It must be remembered also that the slaves in 
Rome were at least equal in number to all other classes of people 
combined. Gibbon's estimate of the total population was twelve 
hundred thousand. Bunsen and others have suggested two 
millions. Merivale is very conservative, preferring seven hun- 
dred thousand. Upon the whole, one million seems a safe esti- 
mate for Nero's time, though a century later the number may 
have reached one and a half or two millions. 

The population of Rome in the first century A.D. had become 
thoroughly heterogeneous through the gradual absorption of 
elements from every part of the empire. The native Italians 
were now insignificant in numbers, and were no longer the con- 
trolling force in government or society. The court circle included 
many old families, but the power behind the throne was usually 
some favorite of foreign birth or descent. The great offices of 
state were often held by non-Italians, and the civil service was 
filled with freedmen, or the sons of freedmen, who had come to 
Rome as slaves. The great names in literature in this century 
were of provincial origin. Wealth, which was formerly monop- 
olized by the nobility, was now shared by new-comers of every 
nationality. Trade was chiefly in the hands of non-citizens, and 
Rome swarmed with traveling merchants from every quarter. 
The poorer class of citizens regarded all productive labor as 
beneath them, and were content to live in greatest poverty on 
the pittance doled out to them by the government and the 
gratuities received from their rich patrons. Adding to these 
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several classes the host of foreign and home-born slaves, we 
complete the catalogue of the motley population of the capital. 

The life of Rome under the early emperors was varied and 
complex. Politics and war were no longer, as in the last century 
of the republic, the chief interest of the people. With peace had 
come the revival of religious ceremonial, increased cultivation of 
literature, new commercial activity, and an enormous develop- 
ment of all forms of public amusement. 

The political life of Rome was now the life of the court. The 
popular assemblies no longer met to vote upon laws or to hold 
elections. The senate nominally shared with the emperor both 
legislative and administrative power, but practically the will of 
the monarch, or rather of his advisers, was law, so long as he 
was supported by the army and the favor of the people. Public 
officials owed their positions to favoritism, and used them to 
advance their personal interests. Criticism of the emperor or of 
his agents was construed as treason, and hosts of informers 
enriched themselves or satisfied private hostilities by accusing 
innocent and guilty alike. All this created an atmosphere of 
distrust that stifled freedom of thought and speech and paralyzed 
all true public spirit. Yet the system of government, so well 
established during the long reign of Augustus, was reasonably 
efficient, even under Nero, and the administration of justice, not- 
withstanding individual cases of oppression, was in general sys- 
tematic and equitable. 

In their personal life the Romans of higher and lower rank 
differed infinitely. The rich in their costly dwellings lived in 
luxury and busy idleness on the wealth gained by inheritance or 
by extortion. The poorer citizens contented themselves with an 
attic room in some tenement, and their daily allowance of grain, 
and free admission to the games and the baths. The tradesmen 
and artisans, — generally foreign residents, — who occupied the 
place of the middle class in modern society, were enterprising 
and unscrupulous, and were looked upon with contempt by those 
above and below them. At the bottom of the social scale came 
the freedmen and slaves, who did most of the work of the Roman 
world. They served as teachers, physicians, actors, copyists and 
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clerks. At the banquets they acted as musicians and dancers. 
As laborers they tilled the soil and cultivated the olive and the 
vine. The trades were mostly in their hands, and domestic ser- 
vice was wholly performed by them. They were carpenters, 
shoemakers, potters, founders, bakers and cooks. Often superior 
to their masters in intelligence and education, indispensable to 
them, yet feared by them, they were treated at times as friends 
and equals, at times with brutal cruelty. The family life of the 
wealthy classes was often corrupt, yet here as elsewhere the 
statements of satirists and gossipy historians must be received 
with caution. The life of an average Roman family probably 
differed little from that of a modern European household. 
Women were held in high esteem, and enjoyed greater freedom 
than in Greece or Asia. Marriage was usually a matter of con- 
venience. The power of divorce was unrestrained by law, and 
was as frequently abused as in modern society. Children were 
taught to show great respect to their parents and elders. Their 
elementary education was usually received at home, often from 
the parents themselves. In families of good position boys were 
given advantages for higher education in literature, oratory and 
philosophy. 

Rome was adapted by its situation both for inland trade and 
commerce by sea. Its business prosperity kept pace with its 
political growth, and at the period of which we are speaking it 
possessed a well developed commercial system, including gold 
and silver coinage, banking and exchange, joint stock companies, 
postal communication, and extensive, though not rapid, means of 
transportation. Then, as now, wine and olive oil were the chief 
articles of export from Italy. The import trade was large, 
including many of the necessities and all the luxuries of life. 
Silks, tapestries, jewelry, dyes, spices and perfumes were brought 
from the eastern Mediterranean, and from the orient by way of 
Alexandria. Large quantities of grain were imported from Egypt 
and the Black Sea, and marble and other building materials from 
Asia Minor, Greece and Africa. But the business life of Rome 
rested on a false economic basis. Its commercial prosperity was 
created not so much by productive industry or legitimate trade, 
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as by plunder and extortion. By far the larger part of the wealth 
that flowed into the capital came as tribute from conquered terri- 
tory, or in the form of captive slaves whose labor enriched their 
Roman masters. These were sources from which money was 
obtained to buy the wheat that fed the Roman populace, the 
marble that went into Roman buildings, and the silks and jewelry 
of Roman matrons. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the life of Rome under the 
Caesars than the extraordinary interest felt by all classes in public 
amusements of every kind. Recreation of an unintellectual sort 
was especially popular. In the theatres the legitimate drama 
had been crowded off the stage by the farce and the pantomime. 
The chariot races in the circus were the great events of the day, 
and more than once an emperor enters the contest as a char- 
ioteer. Still more popular were the sports of the amphitheatre. 
Long before the Colosseum was built, the gladiatorial shows 
were the chief attraction of a Roman holiday. The public baths 
and the great public squares known as porticoes are to be classed 
among the means of recreation at Rome. The porticoes, — rec- 
tangular areas surrounded by colonnades, planted with trees and 
flowers, adorned with statuary, — were favorite places of resort. 
The Roman baths in Nero's time were far inferior in magnitude 
and beauty to those created by his successors, but already, in 
addition to their proper hygienic use, they were centres of social 
life, meeting-places for loungers of every rank, great popular 
club-houses of the most unexclusive type. 

But Rome was also the centre of an intellectual life. In the 
century that preceded Nero, and again in that which followed 
him, the native vigor of the Roman mind, and its capacity to 
assimilate the best that came to it from without, were shown in 
the production of immortal works of imaginative and practical 
literature. But the repressive influence of tyranny checked for 
the moment free literary development. Contemporary history 
and biography became impossible. Since the senate and assem- 
blies no longer deliberated, oratory was restricted to the courts. 
Noted philosophers were put to death and their works suppressed. 
Yet this intellectual stagnation was partial and temporary. Out 
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of the midst of the artificial life of Nero's court have come down 
to us profound and noble thoughts clothed in brilliant rhetoric. 
When the philosopher Seneca, a contemporary of Paul in Rome, 
discourses of the reign of law and the dominance of reason in 
the universe, and defends the wisdom and benevolence of the 
divine government of the world, and declares his faith in the 
immortality and divinity of the human soul, and insists upon 
unselfishness, benevolence and inward purity as the moral duty 
of man, he reaches a spiritual height and depth not exceeded by 
the best Roman thought of any age. 

It was the political philosophy of life that most interested 
Roman thinkers. They cared less for the problems of cosmology 
and theology and psychology than for living questions of char- 
acter and conduct. In their theory of morals they differed, as. 
ethical philosophers have always done. The Epicureans were 
utilitarians and the Stoics intuitionalists. But in their practical 
teachings they varied little among themselves, and did not differ 
greatly from modern moralists. Justice, truthfulness, purity, self- 
control, brotherly love were the cardinal virtues of every system. 
Yet this philosophical morality necessarily influenced only the 
more cultivated and nobler minds. To the multitude the philoso- 
phers and their doctrines were the object of ignorant ridicule. 
The standard of popular morality was low. The primitive vigor, 
sobriety and uprightness of the Roman character had been sadly 
corrupted by the enforced idleness which slavery brought with it, 
by the respectable pauperism created by the government gifts of 
grain, and by the sight of luxury and cruelty among the upper 
classes. Religion still exercised a certain restraining influence, 
but religion and morality were by no means so closely united in 
pagan as in Christian thought. The Roman religion was originally 
a form of nature worship, whose gods were personifications of 
physical forces, and whose rites were a simple expression of awe 
and gratitude and desire for divine favor. But at the Christian 
era it had become, on the doctrinal side, a mass of petty super- 
stitions, and on the formal side, an endless round of trivial observ- 
ances. The number of gods, great and small, was almost infinite. 
Every locality, every event, every act had its special divinity. 
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Ancestor worship was practiced in every household, and the spirit 
or "genius" of each individual was conceived as a divine being 
distinguishable in some vague way from himself. Worship of the 
emperors was an outgrowth of ancestor worship, for it was limited 
at first to deceased rulers, but was soon extended to the living, 
and became the chief expression and supreme test of political 
loyalty. Foreign religions were tolerated and even patronized, 
unless they were thought to be politically dangerous. Temples 
were erected to Egyptian deities, and were frequented by Roman 
worshipers. The Jewish sabbath was well known in Rome, and 
was observed by others than Hebrews. As the masses became 
more superstitious, thinking men grew more skeptical. With such 
men real faith in the gods of the mythology was probably very 
rare, though in the case of the more spiritually minded a belief 
in a divine being, more or less distinctly personal, had taken its 
place. Yet the agnostic attitude was the prevailing one, and 
downright atheism and materialism were not uncommon. While 
Seneca asserts the fatherhood of God in language worthy of an 
apostle, the naturalist Pliny declares that belief in immortality is 
proof of mental derangement. 

Such, in brief, was the mode of life and thought in Roman 
society when the great apostle first set foot within the city. Into 
this society the seed of the new religion had been cast at an 
unknown date by an unknown hand. Within less than one gene- 
ration it had sprung up and brought forth fruit. The Roman 
Christians in Paul's day were numerous enough to attract the 
notice of the emperor, and to become, only a year or two later, 
the victims of his cruelty. They were already distinguished in 
the popular mind from the Jews, with whom they had at first been 
confounded. Though for the most part foreigners and belonging 
exclusively to the lower classes, they were a recognized element 
of the population of the city, and by their virtuous lives and 
their protest against idol worship they had won the respect and 
the hatred of their neighbors. We know little of the life of the 
early church in Rome. Only the great features of its history are 
dimly seen, — social ostracism, Jewish hostility, treachery within, 
persecution without, and — above all and victorious over all — 
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heroic fidelity to truth. In all the life of Rome there was nothing 
grander than the moral courage shown by those humble men and 
women in turning their backs upon the Jewish or Greek or Roman 
orthodoxy in which they had been reared, and clinging with 
absolute faith to the simple axioms that form the basis of the 
religion of Christ — love to God and love to man. 



